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was in Hong Kong I was entertained by Sir Robert Hotung, who, after
lunch took me into his drawing-room, which was as different to this as
Bunyan to Shakespeare. It was really a temple with an altar of Chinese
vermilion and gold and cushioned divan seats. Everything was in such
perfect taste that to sit there and look was to worship. I did not under-
stand a word of the service but I went out a new man, soothed and serene.
That's how it is, I suppose, that the Chinese can go on fighting forever
and still retain their sense of humour." We were standing on the balcony
where by turning in a certain direction one could feel oneself standing on
Westminster Bridge.
"Wordsworth," I said, "found the same peace when looking over that
very bridge:
'Never saw I, never felt, a calm so deep !
The river glideth at his own sweet will;
Dear God! The very houses seem asleep:
And all that mighty heart is lying still!' "
G.B.S. dismissed Wordsworth as irrelevant. He said:
"The fault with our own service is that the people understand too
much and so are mystified. In every good Chinese work of art there is
this same central calm because age and not youth is the centre of living."
"I agree, the Greeks are to blame for this youth worship; Hitler tried
it and see where it has led his people."
"In the West we feel ashamed of growing old, instead of feeling
proud. An easterner flatters you by saying that you look older than your
years, but you mustn't dream of saying such a thing to any lady
you know here. You would soon have the roof over your head come
down about your ears. This adoration of the youth has put a blight on
human development and we think of the wise old man as a decrepit
doddering burden and young people shrink from contacting him. Young
people don't like me. An Englishman thinks because his country produces
the best footballers in the world, there is no need to appreciate philosophy
and wit. He thinks that as he has beaten the world at football, he need
only take to things intellectual for want of doing something better and he
would beat the world at that. Yeats thought that he combined both the
west and the east and so did Annie Besant, of course. I got on very well
with Yeats because he shed all his eastern affectations when we two got
together. Not having any tricks myself, he soon saw, as everybody does